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novel, and which, to say the least, strikes us now like an
exaggerated caricature of the later school. Scott criticises
'The Castle of Otranto' seriously, and even Macaulay
speaks of it with a certain respect. Absurd as the burlesque
seems, our ancestors found it amusing, and, what is stranger,
awe-inspiring. Excitable readers shuddered when a helmet
of more than gigantic size fell from the clouds, in the first
chapter, and crushed the young baron to atoms on the eve
of his wedding, as a trap smashes a mouse. This, however,
was merely a foretaste of a series of unprecedented pheno-
mena. At one moment the portrait of Manfred's grandfather,
without the least premonitory warning, utters a deep sigh,
and heaves its breast, after which it descends to the floor
with a grave and melancholy air. Presently the menials
catch sight of a leg and foot in armour to match the helmit,
and apparently belonging to a ghost which has lain down
promiscuously in the picture gallery. Most appalling, how-
ever, of all is the adventure which happened to Count
Frederick in the oratory. Kneeling before the altar was a
tall figure in a long cloak. As he approached it rose, and,
turning round, disclosed to him the fleshless jaws and empty
eye-sockets of a skeleton. The ghost disappeared, as ghosts
generally do, after giving a perfectly unnecessary warning
and the catastrophe is soon reached by the final appearance
of the whole suit of armour with the ghost inside it, who
bursts the castle to bits like an egg-shell, and, towering
towards the sky, exclaims, 'Theodore is the true heir of
Alphonso !' This proceeding fortunately made a lawsuit
unnecessary, and if the castle was ruined at once, it is not
quite impossible that the same result might have been
attained more slowly by litigation. The whole machinery
strikes us as simply babyish, unless we charitably assume